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TEACHING INDUSTRIAL JOUR- 
NALISM. 





A course in industrial journalism was 
founded in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College because Henry Jackson Waters, the 
president, believed such a course, properly 
managed by some one deeply interested in 
agriculture and its allied subjects, would im- 
prove the literature of the farm and the 
machine sliop. It was an absolutely novel 
departure. From the beginning it has suc- 
ceeded. In the first term only eighteen 
young men entered the work. It hadn't 
been talked about or advertised very exten- 
sively. The 2,410 students of the big tech- 
nical college didn’t quite grasp what it was 
intended to do. In the second ( winter ) 


term the enrollment had increased to fifty- 
five. 


It is still growing. 








The new idea produced an interesting re- 
sult not actually figured upon. It resulted 
in an amazing amount of extraordinarily in- 
teresting farm stories that gave the college 
much publicity. This feature began in the 
weekly issues of the Kansas Industrialist, a 
five-column folio written by the students in 
the course, and edited by the head of the 
department. The papers of the state, and, 
indeed, as far east as New York and Bos- 
ton, began to copy these stories. They 
were valuable because before being printed 
they were read, for verification of facts, by 
experts teaching the subjects discussed in 
the articles. The people read these stories 
because they were entertainingly written. 
They were weekly proofs that a mighty dry 
and prosaic subject could be presented in- 
terestingly and the reader’s attention held. 
So, not only did these young farm students 
learn to use the English they had been 
studying — they helped the college in which 
they were being educated. 

The first year’s work was necessarily 
without a great deal of system. Journalism 
has no text-book, no lectures upon which a 
new teacher may draw. Charles Dillon, the 
man chosen to head the department of in- 
dustrial journalism, found himself absolutely 
alone, like a man on a raft at sea. A 
teacher of “ straight” journalism might buy 
a lot of books written in the last fifteen 
years, and in these find inspiration and re- 
minders that would suggest lectures. Mr. 
Dillon, for twelve years with the Kansas 
City Star, deeply interested in agriculture 
and the industries, did not have even this 
comfort. He was on an uncharted sea. He 
had to strike out and make his text-book 
and suggest his own lectures. 

I shall never forget the first morning that 
Mr. Dillon—he doesn’t like his title of 
“professor’”» —entered the lecture room. 
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The class was there, every student eager 
and sitting straight as if ready to declare : 
“ Well, now, let’s hear about this new jour- 
nalism you've been talking about.” Here 
were eighteen agricultural students, with all 
the cynicism of youngsters who knew their 
farming and defied any newspaper writer to 
tell them a thing about it. But that all 
came out smoothly. It wasn’t a month be- 
fore these students were writing of farm 
subjects as they never had written. They 
were getting the news or the big facts some- 
where near the top, where a reader would 
be likely to see them, and the stories. they 
wrote were being published everywhere. 

About the best definition of the new 
course I have seen was written a few weeks 
ago for a little book Mr. Dillon had pre- 
pared outlining the course. This definition 
was by Julius T. Willard, dean of general 
science and professor of chemistry. 
the subject of an editorial in Collier’s in 
May. Here it is :— 

“ Knowledge is power only as it comes 
into possession of those who can use it; it 
gives pleasure in direct proportion to the 
extent of its diffusion. A discovery:is of but 
little value as long as the discoverer is the 
only one who knows of its existence, and 
the printed page is by far the most effective 
means of extending knowledge concerning 
it. Magazines and newspapers never sleep 
or take vacations, and their power to elevate 
mankind is incalculable. But printed knowl- 
edge becomes effective only as it is read, 
and to be read in this day it must stand out 
from the great mass of other matter, and 
gain the attention and hold the interest of 
the reader. To do this its points must be 
sharp and easily seen, and the style must be 
attractive. On the other hand, if the pres- 
entation is not essentially true, the more at- 
tractive it is, the worse it is; the greater 
the harm that follows its reading. 

“The purpose of the course in industrial 
journalism is to equip men and women with 
fundamental knowledge, that they may rec- 
ognize that which is new, and may distin- 
guish truth from falsity ; to enable them to 
set a proper valuation upon facts as related 
to the industrial world, that the emphasis of 
their writings may be properly placed ; and 


It was 


to write clear, accurate, forceful, entertain- 
ing English. 

“A writer might advantageously know 
everything ; this being impossible, and the 
field being so broad, the course as offered 
by the college includes, in the first place, 
lines of studies that are basic to all indus- 
trial life and its presentation — English, his- 
tory, economics, physics, chemistry, biologi- 
cal sciences, etc., and two years in the 
theory and practice of effective writing and 
publication. 

“In the second place, it gives a choice 
from four groups of subjects centred upon 
agriculture, mechanic arts, home economics, 
and general science. 

“Third, in each of these options several 
free electives are left, which may be filled 
with any subject taught in the college that 
bears upon the special work contemplated. 
Thus, one choosing the agriculture option 
may elect subjects that will give him addi- 
tional special knowledge concerning farm 
crops, live stock, horticulture and forestry, 
or farm mechanics. 

“The college thus affords preparation for 
work in a wide and inviting field. Our un- 
precedented industrial achievements have 
been made by the application of discoveries 
in physical and biological science. Much of 
discovery and much of application is yet to 
come. He who can write truthfully and en- 
tertainingly of that which is and of that 
which comes will find ample reward.” 

Students desiring to take industrial jour- 
nalism may approach it from any of four 
directions : agriculture, mechanic arts, home 
economics, or general science. The course 
covers four years, but the first two are pre- 
paratory. The instruction proper in Mr. 
Dillon’s department does not begin until the 
junior year. A series of lectures describing 
the theories and the practice of journalism, 
with particular reference to the industrial 
side, is continued throughout the two years. 
These lectures may last an hour. A part of 
the hour, however, usually is used for criti- 
cisms or special instructions. This is the 
course :— 

1. Beginnings in Industrial Journalism. — 
In this course the students learn the first 
principles of the profession as they are 
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learned in actual service. Examples of in- 
dustrial writing, good and bad, are pre- 
sented for consideration ; farm journals and 
their ideals and requirements are discussed, 
and the students are told just what to do 
and how to do it in certain circumstances. 

2. Writing for Farm and City Papers. — 
This course contemplates the most careful 
instruction in preparing material for publi- 
‘cation in daily and weekly papers through- 
‘out the state and in farm journals. The 
work covers the principal points and objec- 
tions noted by editors of both classes of 
publications, and gives particular attention 
to suggestions leading to the developing of 
attractive features in stories of agriculture, 
home economics, mechanic arts, and campus 
news. The ordinary laboratory or practice 
work incidental to assignments is con- 
tinued. 

3. Gathering the News.— The lectures in 
this course and the work are designed to 
familiarize students with the requirements of 
newspapers in small cities and towns in 
gathering and presenting current events. 

4 to 9. Journalism Practice I. to VI.— 
Journalism practice consists of gathering in- 
formation, or news, to which the students 
have been assigned, and in writing the 
stories or articles in the department work- 
room. Assignments are given at regular 
periods, and must be accounted for exactly 
as in a newspaper office, or in any college 
‘course in which certain tasks are performed 
in the presence of the instructors. The 
students write articles for the Kansas In- 
dustrialist, the official college paper, and for 
farm journals and newspapers, describing 
the work of the experiment station and the 
industries taught in the several departments. 
At least one, and in an emergengy two or 
more articles must be written every week. 

As they advance, the students do more im- 
portant laboratory or “practice” work. 
They are required to write special stories 
and editorials, and in every way possible 
‘carry on the actual business of a newspaper 
office. References are looked up, and spe- 
cial articles are prepared for publication 
under personal supervision. Special instruc- 
tion is given in using technical and semi- 


technical expressions in writing, with a clear 
understanding of their meaning. In this 
way the students learn to avoid many of the 
errors inevitably a part of newspaper arti- 
cles written by persons unfamiliar with the 
phraseology of the professions. 

10. Copy Reading. — This work teaches 
the students how to detect and avoid, and 
to correct the errors common to newspaper 
writing. The lectures cover practically 
every point encountered in many styles of 
publications. Students learn in this part of 
the course how to emphasize the most im- 
portant and interesting features of a manu- 
script in the head-lines. 

11. Newspaper Law and Ethics. — A course 
intended to supply the most valuable in- 
struction in the law covering the conduct of 
newspapers and other publications, particu- 
larly with respect to libel. The ethics of the 
profession, invaluable to every one desiring 
to write for the press, are described. The 
students continue their agricultural and in- 
dustrial writings as in the other terms. 

12. Editorial Theories and Practice. —A 
cultural course designed to broaden the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint as to the conduct of the 
editorial department of newspapers and farm 
journals, the theories that underlie its work, 
and the reasons and influences that control 
it. Acceptable contributions written by the 
students are printed in the college paper, to 
encourage the forming of opinion and 
thought. 

The School of Printing, directed by J. D. 
Rickman, is associated with the department 
of industrial journalism in publishing the 
Kansas Industrialist. This is a weekly 
paper written by the advanced students in 
the course of industrial journalism. Some 
of these students, intending to operate 
newspapers in small towns, learn in the two 
departments the basic principles of the busi- 
ness they may choose to adopt upon leaving 
college. The School of Printing rounds out 
excellently the education every young man 
should have before undertaking to earn his 
living by that trade, and increases his value 
to his employers should he become a writer. 
Kan. Harlan D. Smith. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe Writer are always open for any 
one who has anything helpful and practical 
to say. Articles should be 
densed; the ideal length is 
words. 


closely con- 
about 1,000 


Commencement audiences at 
many years listened with keen 


Harvard for 
appreciative 


delight to the brief characterizations by 
President Eliot of those on whom the uni- 
versity conferred degrees. That President 
Lowell also has a happy faculty for “ appre- 
ciations”” of this kind is shown by his char- 
acterizations of the three literary men on 
whom Harvard this year conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters — equal in honor, 
as the university has explained, to the old 
degree of Doctor of Laws. They read :— 

George Edward Woodberry, lover of letters, sen- 
sitive to all the chords of the world’s poetry ; him- 
seli a poet born, who has sung the plaintive notes 
of his own unrestful shore. 

Henry James, a man of letters, fine in perception, 
delicate in touch, whose keen insight has laid bare 
the inner springs of human character. 

John Torrey Morse, prince of American biog- 
raphers, charming us with his story of the states- 
man, the poet, or the merchant ; a writer who can 
summon the dead to act their parts again. 


« *¢ 


Just as the practice of keeping a journal 
is helpful to writers, because it increases 
facility in expression and makes a record 
of facts, ideas, and experiences that may be 
useful sometime as “ material,” so a writer, 
before setting out to write THE Novel of 
the Century, may get profit from first sit- 
ting down and writing in detail the story of 
his life. Such an autobiography, of course, 
should be written with no idea of publica- 
tion. It should be written only for the 
practice of writing it, and for whatever per- 
sonal satisfaction there may be in recording 
the experiences and events of one’s career. 
To get the full benefit of the experiment, 
the thing should be done thoroughly, be- 
ginning with one’s earliest recollections, 
some account of the family history, child- 
hood associations, anecdotes of the kind 
that parents and grandparents love to tell, 
and going on to give descriptions of vari- 
ous homes, the story of school and college 
days, characterizations of companions, 
friends, and acquaintances, accounts of va- 
cations, and the events and experiences of 
later life. Since the work is never to be 
published, one can write with the greatest 
freedom, restricted only by the limitations 
of personal good taste. Moralizing and 
philosophizing can be done to any extent, 
with no fear of boring the reader, since the 
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only reader is to be the author of the book. 
Such practice writing cannot fail to be of 
benefit to any one who wants to undertake 
a novel, and very likely in writing the auto- 
biography much material will be evolved 
that will be of use, with the necessary 


changes, in writing the novel later on. 


a 


Most people do not realize fully the incen- 
tive value of encouragement. We all in- 
stinctively strive to do things better when 
we are told that we do them well. Lord 
Morley in a recent public address said that 
he could not remember that he ever was 
taught English. He did remember that he 
once at school competed for a prize poem, 
which did not succeed, but which procured 
from the headmaster —a very distinguished 
scholar — the opinion that his heroic poem 
seemed to promise well for a sound prose 
style; and since that time he had always 
taken an interest in the art which he was 
then told he might do well in. “ Marion 
Harland” in her Autobiography tells how 
she was helped by encouragement given by 
Longfellow, with characteristic kindness, 
early in her career. “I have carried Long- 
fellow’s letter,” she says, “word for word 
in my heart for more than half a century. 
A patent of nobility would not have brought 
me keener and more exquisite pleasure.” 


ok 


Jane Austin wrote “Sense and Sensi- 
bility.” What a pity it is that so many 
authors of to-day are guilty of writing Non- 
sense and Sensuality f W. H. 


2 


AUTHORSHIP AND ITS PENALTIES, 





The New York Times Review of Books 
prints this letter, written by Mary S. Watts 
in response to one sent to the author of 
“The Legacy” and “ Nathan Burke” con- 
gratulating her upon the success with which 
her books were meeting, and expressing 
interest in Mrs. Watts’s literary activi- 
ties :— 

“T feel very highly complimented by your 
interest, but I am afraid I can’t justify it. 


The fact is, even if you have unusual and 
funny things to tell (and I haven't), it is 
a hard matter to talk about one’s self. If 
you talk about yourself all the time, you end 
by boring people to death; if you don’t 
talk about yourself at all, they look on you 
with a certain suspicion. The position is 
difficult, and made more so, in the case of 
an author, by the fact that people abso- 
lutely refuse to believe that one may write 
stories and yet be a perfectly ordinary per- 
son, not looking in the least like Marie 
Bashkirtseff or Amélie Rives. 

“* Nathan Burke’ is now one of the roses 
of yesteryear. The fact that in its day it 
had a handsome sale seemed to scare a 
good many people into an attitude of rever- 
ence; they invariably began their letters 
with apologies for the liberty they took in 
addressing me at all, etc.,—and then went 
on and gave me ‘ Hail Columbia’ for vari- 
ous offences! That is to say, this was the 
course the ladies pursued. What _ they 
mostly found fault with me was: The 
atheism of one of the characters, the terrific 
libel on womanhood presented by another, 
the profane expressions I had put into the 
mouths of sundry of the men, even the hero, 
and the lack of a high moral tone. These 
pointers are all so well taken that there is 
no way of answering them. The man is 
an atheist, and the other men do swear, and 
I suppose dreadful, immoral things happen. 
When it came to defending myself, I found 
I had n’t a leg left to stand on. If I could 
have got the ear of them collectively I 
should have liked to say: ‘Ladies, every- 
thing you charge the book with is true. 
What do you want me to do about it ? The 
publisher is an honest, if mistaken, man. 
He may be headed for the poor-house al- 
ready by having undertaken this novel. 
Is n't it better to let “ Nathan Burke” con- 
tinue its career of corruption rather than 
hasten the ruin of the Macmillan Company 
by insisting on its being withdrawn from 
circulation ?’ I’d like to have seen any of 
them answer that ! 

“T don’t know whether it is an argument 
for or against the other sex, but not one 
single man said a word about morals! Yet 
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I had letters from a number of clergymen 
of all denominations. What particularly in- 
terested the men seemed to be the question, 
How much of it is true? And, Isn’t such 
and such a statement historically incorrect 
—an anachronism? They did not turn up 
anything very serious; one may be per- 
mitted some errors, the slight kind that do 
not affect the course of the story, appa- 
rently. The strange thing is that there is 
one deliberate, monstrous, glaring misstate- 
ment, a monumental falsehood, an unblush- 
ing perversion of the truth, which everybody 
should have picked out and pounced on at 
once —and nobody has discovered it — no- 
body has opened his head, in the vulgar 
phrase, about it! That being the case, I 
certainly don’t have to tell what it is; I 
shall go down to my grave in the sole pos- 
session of a magnificent joke on all the 
critics, all the reviewers, all the reading 
world —all that part of it, that is, that has 
taken a fall out of ‘ Nathan Burke.’ 

“One result of ‘Nathan's’ successful 
career has been to impress my acquaint- 
ances with a great idea of the seriousness 
of my work. There was a time when they 
met with: ‘Well, writing anything now?’ 
in a very light, frivolous style, and followed 
it up by asking me if I could n’t come over 
and play bridge to-morrow afternoon. We 
have changed all that. Nowadays they in- 
quire, to be sure, in the very same terms: 
‘Are you writing anything now? but as 
gravely as if it were: ‘Did he suffer much 
at the last ?’ And if they refer to bridge at 
all, it is to venture with a distressing diffi- 
dence: ‘I suppose you never think of 
bridge ?’ It has set me wondering whether 
it isn’t more painful to be taken seriously 
than to be laughed at. Another favorite 
form of address is : ‘Now, you're not going 
to put me in a story —I just won't have it. 
I'll never speak to you again!’ There are 
also an astonishing number of persons who 
want to give me ‘ material,’ only equaled by 
another * astonishingly large number who 
want me to tell them all about the next 
story I am going to write —‘ I’m so inter- 
ested, you know, Mrs. Watts!’ Another 
class can tell me exactly how I did it! 


‘You write, of course, under an immediate 
and strong inspiration—an overmastering 
impulse, Mrs. Watts. The spontaneous. 
quality of your style shows that,’ one man 
said to me. ‘All writers do. I have met a 
great many of them—I mean the high-up 
writers like yourself, and I have observed 
their methods of work closely. You feel 
this desire of expression—you must obey 
it—you must sit down and write —eh ?’ 
This gentleman himself conducts the adver- 
tising department of a large soap company, 
and I have no doubt he knows whereof he 
speaks, 

“IT had to tell him that I dashed off 
‘Nathan Burke’ in only about eighteen 
months of grinding hard work, without a 
grain of inspiration, so far as I was aware ; 
he looked incredulous. And it has since oc- 
curred to me that I might as well leave 
people with their fixed ideas about how lit- 
erary work is done ; after all, nothing I can 
say will change them. 

“1 have lately fallen in with another class, 
who get me in a corner, and aiter first tell- 
ing me that they have been engaged in lit- 
erature themselves, inquire solemnly if I in- 
tend to continue in this ‘realistic’ style of 
writing, and if I don’t think that my ten- 
dency is to see things in detail, whereas the 
great way is really to see them in large 
masses and cumulative effects ; don’t I think 
that everybody begins with realism and 
ends in symbolism? ete. The way to an- 
swer these high-brows is the way recom- 
mended in Proverbs, twenty-sixth chapter, 
fifth verse ; so on being attacked by the last 
one, I squared off and gave an extraordi- 
narily high-browed little lecture on the rela- 
tive values of symbolism and realism. I 
did n’t understand a word I was saying, and 
neither did my audience, but they all said it 
was so true, and they were very much struck 
by my views ! 

“There is another very large class repre- 
sented by a lady who said to me the other 
day: ‘It must be very delightful to you, 
Mrs. Watts, when you come into a room of 
people like this to have everybody begin 
praising you and congratulating you. You 
must enjoy that so much.’ She was very 
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sweet, and sincere, and earnest ; she had n’t 
any notion of being satirical. And after all, 
supposing nobody noticed me at all, would 
1 like that? I’m afraid not. The trouble 
is, One runs out of agreeable things to say 
in return. It’s all very well to acknowledge 
a complimentary reference with ‘Oh, I’m 
so glad you enjoyed it!’ but after you have 
said that some few score of times, you 
realize from the expression on your hearers’ 
faces that your conversation is not the se- 
ries of epigrams they felt they had a right 
to expect. 

“Somebody ought to get up a manual 
and vocabulary of easily-memorized phrases 
for authors. And people who meet authors 
ought to bear in mind an anecdote about the 
Duke of Wellington, which you may or may 
not have heard. Somebody once saw him — 
when he had got to be an old man past 
eighty — hesitating on the curb in Pall Mall, 
in plain fear of crossing among the crowd 
and vehicles. So this gentleman went up 
and offered the old duke his services as a 
pilot, which Wellington was glad to accept, 
and when they had got across, thanked him 
civilly. ‘Sir, don’t mention it,’ said the 
other ; ‘when I reach your age I shall be 
telling my grandchildren that once I helped 
the Duke of Wellington across the street !’ 
Whereupon the Iron Duke replied: ‘Oh, 
don’t be a damn fool !’ 

“ You see, there really isn't much to say ; 
but thank you, ete. etc. I’m so glad you 
enjoyed it.” 


—_——_-- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Emily Newell Blair, who had a story, en- 
titled “The Safety Valve,” in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for May, is Mrs. H. W. Blair, of 
Carthage, Mo., and had never written any- 
thing — or attempted to write anything — 
until the confessions of rebellious, unhappy 
wives began to flood the magazines and 
newspapers a short time ago. It seemed 
to her a shame that the happy wives were 
all too busy to state their side of the ques- 
tion, so she undertook to do it for them, 
her husband aiding and abetting her. She 


wrote “The Letters of a Contented Wife,” 
and sent them to the Cosmopolitan. To 
her immense surprise, not only were they 
at once accepted, but a desire to see some 
of her fiction was expressed. She had no 
stories of any kind to send, but she imme- 
diately began to supply the lack, and since 
then she has gone seriously to work to ac- 
quire a craftsmanship, having discovered 
plenty of imagination and ideas. She has 
sold stories to Harper’s Bazar, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, the Cosmopolitan, the Outlook, 
the~Woman’s Home Companion, and the 
Sterling, and to several Sunday papers. 
Lippincott’s will shortly publish another 
story by Mrs. Blair, quite unlike ‘“ The 
Safety Valve,” although all her stories deal 
with the middle-class Middle Western 
people to whom she belongs. — 


J. James Britton, whose poem, ‘ The 
Earth-Bond,” was published in Harper’s 
Magazine for June, is a retired solicitor, 
living in Warwickshire, Eng. During a 
long life he has written much, but most of 


‘his work, with the exception of his poems, 


has been anonymous. He was for some 
time a leader writer for the Newcastle Daily 
Journal and a dramatic critic and writer on 
the Newcastle Daily Express, and he was 
also connected with the Queen, for which 
paper he wrote many tales and prose arti- 
cles. He has published one novel of the 
Nihilist type, called “ Flight,” a book of 
poems, called “ Carella,” and other volumes, 
the “Lay of the Lady Ida,” and a sheaf 
of ballads. Mr. Britton has been a member 
of the Browning Society, and, with his 
friend Dr. Furnival, was on the London 
committee. He has contributed to the 
“New Shakespere Society,” and he is still a 
weekly contributor to a newspaper, under 
the name of “Junius Junior.” Mr. Britton, 
who is descended on his mother’s side from 
a long Quaker ancestry, is something of an _ 
antiquary, and has family notes which date 
back to the reign of Queen Anne. 


Mazo de la Roche, whose story of Cock- 
ney life in Canada, called “Canadian Ida 
and English Nell,” appeared in the Metro- 
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politan for June, is a Canadian, born in 
France, and was educated at Toronto Uni- 
versity and with private tutors. He also 
attended for some time the school in con- 
nection with the Ontario Society of Artists, 
giving it up for literary work, which he 
finds more congenial. Mr. de la Roche has 
had French-Canadian stories in Munsey’s, 
Short Stories, the Smart Set, the Metro- 
politan, and the Canadian Magazine. He 
also won the first prize in a short-story 
competition conducted by the Blue Jay, a 
Canadian publication. Most of Mr. de la 
Roche’s life has been spent in Toronto, but 
he has recently moved to a fruit farm on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, near Bronte, where 
he is able to indulge his taste for agricul- 
tural pursuits. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Braddon. —The English novelist, W. B. 
Maxwell, is the son of “ Miss M. E. Brad- 
don.” How Miss Braddon met the late 
John Maxwell is almost as romantic as a 
Braddon novel. Maxwell, who was a pub- 
lisher, bad determined to start a magazine, 
which was to be called Robin Goodfellow. 
By an unfortunate accident, the serial story 
promised for the first issue failed to ap- 
pear at the appointed time. Editor and 
publishers were at their wits’ end. Miss 
Braddon heard of the difficulty, and went to 
see the editor. There were only twenty- 
four hours between her visit and the defi- 
nite announcement that the magazine could 
not appear on the appointed day. The 
editor explained this to her, in declining to 
accept her offer to write a serial for it. 
“But what is the latest time you can give 
me?” asked Miss Braddon. “Ii the 
manuscript of the opening chapters for the 
first number were to be on my breakfast 
table in the morning,” ‘said the editor, “that 


~would be in time.” When the editor came 


down to breakfast the next morning, he 
found a package of manuscript among his 
letters. It was the opening chapters . of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” which Miss Brad- 
don had written after leaving the editor’s 


office. The situation was saved; the maga- 
zine came out at the time appointed, and 
Miss Braddon’s name became famous. She 
is now seventy-five years old, and is still 
working. Her three sons are all writers. — 
Chicago Evening Post. 

" Dumas.—The London Chronicle believes 
that for rapidity of composition, the prize 
among novelists must be awarded to Alex- 
ander Dumas, who died with more than 
3,000 books to his credit, in all of which 
he had some share. According to Arthur 
F. Davidson, one of his biographers, he often 
declared that when he had once mapped out 
in his mind the scheme of a novel or a play, 
the work was practically accomplished, 
since the mere writing of it presented no 
difficulty and could be performed as fast as 
the pen could travel. Some one disputed 
this, and the result was a wager. 

Dumas had in his head the plan of “Le 
Chevalier de la Maison Rouge,” of which 
he had not yet written a word, and he made 
a bet of a hundred louis that he would write 
the first volume of the novel in seventy-two 
hours. The volume was to be formed by 
seventy-five large foolscap pages, each line 
fifty letters. In sixty hours Dumas had done 
the work in his fair, flowing hand, disfigured 
by no erasures —and the bet was won, with 
six hours to spare. 

Hichens, — Robert Hichens, who has been 
working at Taormina, Sicily, is coming to 
America. An interviewer says :— 

“From half-past eight to one, and two 
hours in the afternoon, Mr. Hichens writes 
steadily. He believes firmly in the efficacy 
of regular work, and discounts the impetus 
interest or inspiration may give him. In 
spite of the fact that he works surely and 
with comparatively little revision, on one 
occasion he re-wrote five times the last 
part of one of his novels, and at another 
time he threw away 10,000 words of a story 
that displeased him. Such sacrifices of labor 
to artistic ideals seem heroic when one 
knows that he neither types nor dictates his 
stuff. 

“*T find difficulty in condensing my work,’ 
he said. ‘That is why I seldom write short 
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stories nowadays. I think of so many 
scenes I should like to put in. To-morrow 
I have promised to write a tale to be sold in 
aid of some charity in England. Yes, it is 
to go toward the hospital fund started by 
the late Prince Francis of Teck. I haven't 
thought what not to say ; it is to be short, 
you see. In my latest novel, a story of life 
at Rome, which is to come out next autumn, 
there are more than a thousand closely- 
typewritten pages. It is to be called “ The 
Torch.” I first chose the title of ‘ Dolores,’ 
but since a novel was issued a few months 
ago under the same title, I changed it to 
‘The Torch.’ 

“*“The Torch” was written during my 
stay in Rome this winter. No, I don’t live 
in Sicily all the year round, as many people 
suppose. My summers I spend in England 
in my doll house, as I call it, on the coast 
of Kent. But I love the East; I have al- 
ways loved the East since a boy. Taotmina, 
I think, is the most beautiful spot in 
Europe.’” 

Lee.—James Melvin Lee, the editor of 
Judge, was born at Port Crane, N. Y., in 
1878. His father was a Methodist minister, 
so that the lad had a chance to see a good 
deal of country, and make useful observa- 
tions of many sorts of folk. In 1900 young 
Lee was graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. While at college 
he was able to earn most of his expenses 
by furnishing correspondence to newspapers 
in New York, Boston, and Springfield, 
Mass., besides doing Associated Press work 
and work for local papers. After gradua- 
tion Mr. Lee worked on the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union and the Oneonta (N. Y.) 
Star. Later he became a non-resident mem- 
ber of the staff of the Pilgrim, of Battle 
Creek, Mich. Then he went to the Outing 
Magazine. Next he became one of the 
editors of the Circle, and after the pub- 
lishers sold that magazine, Mr. Lee became 
associate editor of Leslie’s Weekly, only, a 
little later, to become the editor of Judge, 
which is under the same control. — Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 


Pryor.— The most wonderful old lady in 
New York has written her first novel at the 


age of eighty, and has had it go into a sec- 
ond edition within three weeks after it came 
from the press. This is Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor, who lives at 3 West Sixty-ninth 
street, the wife of former Justice Pryor, 
distinguished as a lawyer, editor, and Con- 
federate general. The novel is _ entitled 
“The Colonel’s Story,” and the scenes are 
laid in the old South from 1840 through the 
Civil War. 

It is not Mrs. Pryor’s first effort, either. 
Her first writing of any kind was done 
when she was sixty-nine, and it was a story 
which was accepted by the Century Maga- 
zine. Since then Mrs. Pryor has brought 
out five books, which are, besides the novel : 
“The Mother of Washington and Her 
Times”; “Reminiscences of Peace and 
War,” which was written in eighty-two 
days; “ Birth of the Nation: Jamestown, 
1607’ ; and “ My Day: the Recollections of 
a Long Life,” which she wrote in three 
months. 

Mrs. Pryor doesn’t look more than fifty- 
five, and is so alert and in the full posses- 
sion of all her faculties that it is almost im- 
possible to realize that she is more. 

“T don’t want to give the impression that 
I am boasting —it would be shocking to 
me,” she said to a reporter, “ when I answer 
your question as to how I work. I am in 
attendance many hours of the day upon an 
invalid relative, and I think out my ideas 
when I am sitting by the bedside. Then at 
night I do my writing, and I get up several 
hours before the others in the morning to 
work. I don’t work every day, but I am a 
very fast writer when I begin. I do all my 
own writing, only having the completed 
manuscript typewritten, although that is not 
necessary. In the case of my novel, I wrote 
it over three times. I was not pleased with 
it, and cut it all to pieces. I am my own 
critic, because the Judge is so indulgent he 
admires all I do, and will not find fault 
with it.” 

“Why did you wait so long before you 
began ?” Mrs. Pryor was asked. 

“T was too busy before,” she replied. “I 
had a family of seven children, and I was 
also much interested in society. I started 
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my first book after the Judge had been re- 
tired from the supreme court bench, because 
his burden of responsibility was very heavy, 
and I wanted to help with my share in main- 
taining the family. It was suggested to me 
by friends that my experience with the old 
South ought to be perpetuated in some way, 
because it was a peculiar society and man- 
ner of life that has never been found in our 
time in any part of the world. I thought 
a novel would be the best vehicle, but I 
dreaded to begin one because it is such an 
undertaking. It is quite long — 383 pages — 
and I put in some hard work upon it. I am 
delighted that it has been so well received 
by the critics.””— New York World. 


Riley.— A Washington correspondent went 
to see James Whitcomb Riley a number of 
years ago, in the interest of his paper, to 
induce Riley, if possible, to write a good 
New Year's poem for the paper. If he 
would only dash off the poem and let that 
paper print it exclusively, he could name his 
own price. 

Riley looked up with a worried expression. 

“T’d like a whole lot to accommodate 
you,” he said, “ but—I can't do it. If I 
were to agree here to-night to write a poem 
and deliver it at a certain time, I should n't 
sleep a wink. I shouldn't sleep a wink. It 
would prey on my mind and worry me sick. 
When I finally got around to writing it, the 
poem wouldn’t be any good, because I 
would n’t have the right spirit in it. I 
should have been looking on the task too 
long as a bugbear. It is not impossible that 
I may sit down in the morning and write a 
New Year’s poem; then again I may not 
write a line for several months. But I never 
yet have sold a poem that I hadn't already 
written. To have anything hanging over me 
that had to be done by a certain date would 
make my life a nuisance to me.” — Fred C. 
Kelly, in the New York Times. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








How a Novelist Works.—In the preface of 
the author's edition of “The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” Arnold Bennett tells how he wrote 


the book. With regard to the French por- 
tion of the story, he says :— 

“It was not until I had written the first 
part that I saw from a study of my chrono- 
logical basis that the siege of Paris might 
be brought into the tale. The idea was se- 
ductive, but I hated and still hate the awful 
business of research, and I knew only the 
Paris of the twentieth century. 

*“ Now, I was aware that my railway ser- 
vant and his wife had been living in Paris 
at the time of the war. I said to the old 
man: ‘By the way, you went through the 
siege of Paris, didn’t you ?’ 

“He turned to his old wife, and said un- 
certainly: ‘The siege of Paris? Yes, we 
did, didn’t we?’ The siege of Paris had 
been only one incident among many in their 
lives. 

“Of course they remembered it well, 
though not vividly, and I gained much in- 
formation from them. But the most useful 
thing which I gained from them was the 
perception, startling at first, that ordinary 
people went on living very ordinary lives in 
Paris during the siege, and that to the vast 
mass of the population the siege was not 
the dramatic, spectacular, thrilling, ecstatic 
affair that is described in history. 

“Encouraged by this perception, I de- 
cided to include the siege in my scheme. I 
read Sarcey’s diary of the siege aloud to my 
wife, and I looked at the pictures in Jules 
Claretie’s popular work on the siege and 
the Commune, and I glanced at the printed 
collections of official documents, and there 
my research ended. 

“It has been asserted that unless I had 
actually been present at a public execution 
I could not have written the chapter in 
which Sophia assists at the Auxerre solem- 
nity. I have not been present at a public 
execution, and the whole of my information 
about public executions was derived from a 
series of articles on them which I read in 
the Paris Matin. 

“Frank Harris, discussing my book in 
Vanity Fair, said it was clear that I had 
not seen an execution (or words to that 
effect ), and he proceeded to give his own 
description of an execution. It was a brief 
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but terribly convincing piece of writing, 
quite characteristic, and quite worthy of the 
author of ‘ Montes, the Matador,’ and of a 
man who had been almost everywhere and 
had seen almost everything. I compre- 
hended how far short I had fallen of the 
truth. I wrote to Frank Harris, regretting 
that his description had not been printed 
before I wrote mine, as I should assuredly 
have utilized it, and of course I admitted 
that I had never witnessed an execution. 

“He simply replied : ‘ Neither have I.’ 

“The detail is worth preserving, for it is 
a reproof to that large body of readers who, 
when a novelist has really carried convic- 
tion to them, assert offhand: ‘Oh, that 
must be autobiography.’ ” 

Phraseology of the Feminine Fictionist. — 
Fiction, according to the Saturday Review, 
is to-day written mainly by women; and it 
is already possible to compile an anthology 
of words and phrases used and understood 
by women alone : — 

“Manlike” is a woman’s word; so is 
“ friendly-wise” and “alright.” No male 
author would make the heroine say: “I am 
a very woman!” It is the woman authors, 
too, who ruin the hero every week by “a 
paper found in the left-hand drawer of an 
old bureau.” 

Heroines lead an anxious and harassed 
life. Young persons “sweep up” when 
out for the evening; ladies when excep- 
tionally tender “flute,” and girls, on the 
slightest provocation, “ pant.” “*T shall 
have the world at my feet one day,’ Rachel 
panted, ‘clapping and applauding me to 
the echo ...the world!’” Heroines do 
things in brackets. They speak ( gloomily ), 
and (grudgingly ), and (archly). Grand- 
uncles are addressed (yearningly ). Hero- 
ines do not reply ; they “flash.” The best 
heroines “ripple.” “‘How  manlike!’ 
Aminta rippled.” 

“Dainty” is a woman’s word. It is used 
equally of an authentic collection of Goss 
china, the property of one Genevieve, and 
of a practical tablecloth, belonging to “a 
poor dressmaker with a dear old face.” 
Some girls are possessed of “a dainty 
figure,” and, in shaking hands, heroines 


give melancholy young gentlemen a “ dainty 
hand in friendly-wise.”” They live with the 
teacup permanently in their womanly 
fingers ; tepid tea and insubstantial bread 
are technically referred to as “a dainty 
meal.” 

Heroines and ladies going into the maga- 
zines to say that their heart will find “ its 
king” are “not exactly beautiful.” Though 
there is ever something about them which 
lures the careless passer-by to look again, 
their face is “not quite flawless,” and the 
best heroines suffer from a nose which is 
“not quite a perfect one.” 

Faces are “ proud”; and ladies with an 
imperiect nose have “a pure, proud, lovely 
woman's face, with glorious soul-lit eyes.” 
Heroines are “ slight.” Chairs, on the other 
hand, are “deep”; and after the accident 
of a sprained ankle you “almost carry 
Elsie’s slight figure to a deep chair.” 

In the important matter of costume, emo- 
tional dresses are worn, and _ virginal 
thoughts go with white frocks. “ Clinging 
white draperies’ are essential to the hero- 
ine, and “colors” are not worn. 

Eyes are extremely _ significant. The 
heroines have “ glorious, dark-blue, soul-lit, 
womanly eyes.” Ladies of a villainous type, 
on the other hand, are recognizable by their 
“ green eyes.” On encountering at a coun- 
try house eyes “ scintillating like emeralds,” 
a bachelor should dispatch a telegram sum- 
moning himself to the death-bed of “his 
grand-aunt, Barbara Batley.” In Chapter 
34 Green Eyes are “unmasked.” Heroines 
with “ pansy eyes,” ladies with orbs “ misty 
with unshed tears,” are delicate and unlike 
anything on earth. Though they have 
shortened their hair and lengthened their 
skirts, “as yet no thought of love has en- 
tered their bright young lives,” and “all 
that seemed too far away from their young, 
glorious thoughts.” 

Gentlemen with “the most 
dark eyes” lead a harassed life. 

As for the hero, he is a clod, a thing 
stuffed out with straw. It is the business 
and profession of a hero to come into acci- 
dents ; his occupation is to tumble off his 
he needs “womanly care and com- 


expressive 


horse ; 
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passion.” He goes over cliffs ; he is sand- 
bagged; he runs a hook into his “poor 
hand” while fraudulently pretending to fish, 
and he “almost faints.” Awakened out of 
a “swoon” by the application of cold water, 
he sees a face whose “ beauty is graven for- 
ever on the tablets of his memory.” The 
general helplessness of heroes is their pre- 
vailing note. Barristers are briefless. 

Anachronisms of Authors.—In his picture 
of the manna gathering in the desert, Tin- 
toretto has armed the Hebrews with guns. 
Thackeray, writing of an incident of the 
year 1712, mentions a novel which was not 
published until 1750. Schiller records the 
use of a lightning conductor more than a 
hundred years before the date of its inven- 
tion. The Virgin Mary has been repre- 
sented in paintings as an Italian peasant 
woman and as a Dutch housewife, and in an 
altar piece at Capua she is shown seated in 
a rich arm-chair, with a cup and a silver 
coffee-pot standing on the table beside her. 

Shakspere, in “Julius Caesar,” makes Cas- 
sius say “the clock hath stricken three,” al- 
though striking clocks were not invented 
for many hundreds of years later than the 
time of the Roman emperors. 

Goldsmith was nearly hoaxed into putting 
into his “ History of Greece” an account of 
a battle between Alexander the Great and 
Montezuma, and John Britton makes Judge 
Jeffreys preside at the trial of Charles L., 
although the infamous jurist was only one 
year old at the time of the execution of that 
unhappy monarch. — Popular Mechanics. 

Recipe for the Historical Novel.—The pe- 
tiod is about 1330, the novel is historical, 
and here is a bit of the dialogue : — 

Suppose the wagon does not come. 
I refuse to suppose anything so horrible. 


Now, I have no wish to be harsh to an 
author who has no doubt done his — or her 
—best; but with all kindness it must be 
said that this sort of thing will not do. 

Consider the purpose of the novel or ro- 
mance called historical. Surely it is simply 
this : to give the reader the most vivid im- 
pression of the old times ; to ravish him by 
a potent literary spell from the present into 


the past ; to make him feel, if but for a mo- 
ment, that the heavy weight of the centuries 
has been rolled away. 

This, I conceive, is the sole reason which 
justifies a literary artist in going to past 
times for his story. Some people would say 
that historical novels are written in order 
that young people may be interested in his- 
tory, but this is a plea which is utterly inad- 
missible in any literary —or indeed histori- 
cal — court. 

We go back, then, in the ages to give our- 
selves and our readers the glamor of the 
past ; we labor over romances of other days 
to get that impression which is afforded by 
the wonderful beginning of the fairy tales — 
“once upon a time.” And in such a scheme 
as this the phrase “I refuse to suppose any- 
thing so horrible” is clearly a mistake ; just 
because it summons up before us, not the 
Middle Ages, but the twentieth century. 

Of course the problem of style becomes 
a very difficult one when it is applied to ~ 
the books of which we are speaking. On 
the one hand, the English must not, it is 
clear, be glaringly modern. But, on the 
other hand, it must not be English of that 
sort which has long been called “ Wardour- 
street.” “ Grammercies” and “ by’r ladies” 
will not save the situation. Nor, in my 
opinion, is the matter improved if we imi- 
tate William Morris’s prose and endeavor 
to write an “English” that has no words 
of Latin origin in its vocabulary. 

The true recipe, it seems to me, is this: 
First of all, the mind of the writer must be 
saturated with the rhythms of old English 
prose; it must have the “shape,” as it 
were, of old English and the “color” of old 
English firmly fixed on the plates of 
memory. 

And then, for the technical work of writ- 
ing a romance of the past, there are two 
points to be noted : — 

First, never use a word or a construction 
that is purely modern. “ Horrible,” for ex- 
ample, in the seuse of “highly inconvenient 
and unpleasant,” is modern ; when our fore- 
fathers said a thing was horrible they meant 
that it was full of horror. 

And the second caution is this: Never 
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use a word that is archaic, that has gone ut- 
terly out of modern speech. You can al- 
ways get your antique effect without the use 
of words that have dropped from the lan- 
guage. 


O God, we have heard with our ears, 
and our fathers have declared unto us, the 
noble works that Thou didst in their days 
and in the old time before them. 

Here there is not a single archaic word, 
but the whole effect is of a perfect and 
noble antiquity— Arthur Machen, in the 
London ‘News. 

The Best French Novel.—A Paris news- 
paper has been putting two questions to a 
large group of French writers : “ Which is 
the best French romance ?” and “ Which is 
the spurious masterpiece ( Quel est le faux 
chef-d’ceuvre )?” The result, although of 
course based on very incomplete replies, 
puts Flaubert, Balzac, and Prgvost in the 
foremost rank. Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
and Dumas polled many votes, as did Pierre 
Loti. Henri Mirger seems to have no 
friends, which is perhaps not surprising, 
since he has already become something of a 
tradition, and the Bohemia which he cele- 
brated is out of date. What is surprising, 
however, is that no vote was cast for Guy 
de Maupassant, that master of the short 
story, whose technique, one would suppose, 
would command -the respect of all French 
writers. That Zola does not appear in the 
list is not surprising, since he is, in a way, 
almost as far behind the literary form of 
to-day as is Henri Miirger. Fate has not 
been kind to Zola. This powerful and tire- 
less writer was a thoroughgoing moralist, 
but his stories, by reason of their brutal 
frankness, are regarded by a great group of 
people as among the most immoral publica- 
tions of his time. No writer ever worked 
harder to select his material and weld it into 
shape. In the very labor of the process of 
making the story lay its vital defect. Zola 
worked. like a blacksmith rather than like an 
artist. He always bears on with his whole 
strength. The happy phrase, “the full 
weight of thought without any weight of 
expression,” does not apply to any except 


one or two of his earlier stories. One vet- 
eran Academician wisely reports that he 
does not know the best French novel, but 
he thinks the most pathetic novel is 
“Manon Lescaut,” and the most romantic 
George Sand’s “ Mauprat.” M. Rosny, the 
elder, puts a very pertinent question when 
he asks how one can be expected to choose 
between Balzac’s “Pére Goriot” and 
“Cousine Bette,” Stendhal’s “Le Rouge et 
le Noir,” and Flaubert’s “ Madame Bovary.” 
To most people, “Pére Goriot” ranks 
among the first. half-dozen novels of litera- 
ture, while “ Cousine Bette” belongs in the 
third or fourth class, besides being almost 
the most disagreeable story in the world. 
A great many people will agree with another 
member of the academy in naming Dumas’s 
“The Three Musketeers” as the best novel 
in French. It may not be the best novel; 
but probably most readers will agree that it 
is the greatest story of adventure in the fic- 
tion of the world. M. Thierry thinks that 
“Les Misérables” stands alone as a poign- 
ant human drama, and that no novel of any 
other country equals it. M. Ohnet, who is 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, 


casts his ballot for “ Pére Goriot.” — The 
Outlook. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





A Srtrupy OF eR CEETOR. By Brander Matthews. 
. oth, +25, A id. : 
Weasies Mifflin eo a — 
In “A Study of Versification,” Professor 
Matthews has provided a simple text-book 
for the beginner, to serve as an introduc- 
tion for the study of versification. As he 
points out, there are many volumes devoted 
to the analysis of poetry, but there are few 
which confine themselves wholly to the 
problems of prosody ; and scarcely any one 
of these is exactly adapted to the needs of 
the novice who knows little or nothing 
about the principles of the metrical art. 
This new volume is a text-book of metrical 
rhetoric. Its aim is to explain to the in- 
quirer the technic of verse-making, and 
to show him how the poets have been able 
to achieve their efforts. It sets forth the 
fundamental principle of the art—that the 
appeal of poetry is to the ear and not to 
the eye. The book will be useful not only 
in giving the student a richer appreciation 
of poetry by providing him with an under- 
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manner a brilliant paragraph might be picked 
encouraging the writing of verse as literary 
exercise, for, as Professor Matthews points 
out, exercise in verse is the best possible aid 
to easy flexibility in writing prose. Verse- 
making, as he says, is an admirable gym- 
nastic; and the necessity of mating his 
words in rhyme and of adjusting them to 
rhythm enriches the student’s vocabulary 
and increases his control over it. 

In an appendix Professor Matthews illus- 
trates how the student attempting verse- 
making may profitably work. “ The result 
of his effort may be negligible, but the 
effort will be its own reward. He may 
begin very modestly by taking any simple 
passage of prose—for example, a news- 
paper account of a fire or of any other acci- 
dent —and re-phrasing this in a succession 
of iambs, running on without any division 
into lines. Another passage may be turned 
into trochees, a third into anapests, and a 
fourth into dactyls. The iambs and trochees 
ought to be achieved with no great diffi- 
culty ; but the succession of dactyls and of 
anapests will not be so easy. When a fair 
facility has been conquered, a passage may 
be chosen from some public address, — 
Webster's Bunker Hill Oration or Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech,—to be re-cast into 
blank verse, unrimed iambic pentameter. 
Another passage might be taken from-a 
novel, to be turned into trochaic tetrameter, 
the meter of ‘The Song of Hiawatha.’ 

“Then the student may undertake a task 
calling for more or less command of form. 
He may find a simple story, either in a 
newspaper or excerpted from a play or a 
romance; and this simple story he may 
turn into a ballad. The kind of ballad 
which he decides to experiment in ought to 
be consonant with the character of the 
theme. That is to say, the story may be 
treated with the naive simplicity of the old 
English ballads, such as ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens’; it may be told with the narrative 
leisureliness of Longfellow’s ‘ Paul Revere’s 
Ride’; it may have the swift terseness of 
Scott’s ‘ Young Lochinvar’ and_ of 
Macaulay’s ‘ Battle of Ivry’; it may glow 
with the dramatic intensity of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Ballade of East and West’; or it 
may be cast in couplets with the quaint 
color of Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller,’ or with 
the picturesque flavor of Austin Dobson's 
‘Ballad of Beau Brocade.’ 

“Other exercises of the same sort will 
easily suggest themselves to the student. 
For example, there would be profit in tak- 
ing a critical statement from any one of 
Arnold’s ‘Essays in Criticism,’ and re- 
writing this in heroic couplets in the man- 
ner of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ In like 


manner a brilliant pargraph might be picked 
out of one of Lowell's prose essays, — that 
on Thoreau, for instance,—and this might 
be re-phrased in the rapid riming anapests 
of his own * Fable for Critics.’ 

“The composition of what the French 
term bouts rimés is also an admirable gym- 
nastic. This requires the writing of a poem 
to a set of rimes arbitrarily chosen in ad- 
vance. The student may open a book any- 
where and pick out any two words ; he must 
find a rime to each of these words, and then 
with these two pair of rimes he must write 
a quatrain as best he can and on any theme 
that the riming words may suggest to him. 
Of course he can borrow a commonplace 
thought to fill out his four lines, if the rim- 
ing words do not happen to be suggestive. 
After a little practice with quatrains and 
octaves in bouts rimés, the student may ven- 
ture on the composition of a sonnet to a 
set of prescribed lines. He must choose six 
words, well contrasted in their vowel- 
sounds. Then he must find three other 
words to rime with the first word of his five 
and with the second; these will give him 
the rimes for his octave, a, b, b, a, a, b, b, a. 
He needs only one rime for each of the 
other three of his original five words ; and 
these will give him the sextette, c, d, e, c, d, e. 
Here again it is quite possible that the 
rimes themselves may suggest a topic for 
the sonnet. 

“Owing to the apparent complexity of 
their structure, the various French forms 
are very useful to the student in his search 
for technical dexterity, — especially the ron- 
deau and the ballade. But the full profit of 
the grapple with their complexity is to be 
had only when the student abides by all the 
rules of the form and denies himself any 
privilege- A charade may be cast in the 
form of a ballade, with the first syllable in 
the first octave, the second syllable in the 
second octave, the third syllable in the third 
octave, and the whole in the envoy. 

“Parody is also to be recommended, or 
at least deliberate imitation, the wilful copy- 
ing of the method of the chosen poet, per- 
haps with a playful exaggeration of his 
mannerisms. But useful as may be the 
conscious imitation of several poets having 
sharply-diverging principles, it is not more 
advantageous than translation. A piece of 
Latin or French prose may be turned into 
English verse, or a foreign poem may be 
rendered into English as faithfully as pos- 
sible, with due respect for the metrical 
structure of the original.” 

This extract illustrates the practical value 
of Professor Matthews’s book. Another 
appendix gives helpful bibliographical sug- 
gestions. The chapter headings in the body 
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oi the work are: The Study of Verse, 
Rhythm, Meter, Rime, Tone-color, The 
Stanza, The Sonnet, Other Fixed Forms, 
Rimeless Stanzas, The Couplet, Blank 
Verse, and Poetic License. Altogether 
Professor Matthews has made a very useful 
book. Every verse writer should study it, 
and it will be of value to writers generally 
and to all who take an interest in poetry. 
W. H. H. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


THAcKERAY’s Lonpon. Illustrated. Lewis Mel- 
ville. Century (38 c.) for July. 

THACKERAY IN AMERICA, With letters and por- 
traits. James Grant Wilson. Century (38 c.) for 
July. 

A SurRvivat OF ELizaBetHAN Speecu. James J. 
Walsh, Ph.D., LL.D. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) 
for July. ¢ 

Is Mr. Hortman Day THE CominG AMERICAN 
Humorist? W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, 
Harper's Magazine ( 38 c.) for July. 

Browsinc 1N Ipsen’s Country. Illustrated. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. Harper's Bazar (18 c.) for July. 

Tue Cuances 1n Worps. Oscar E. Olin, A. M. 
McCall's Magazine for July. 

ConFEssions, OF A Reporter. Howard Ardsley. 
Pacific Monthly (18 c.) for July. 

AMONG THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
William Cullen Bryant, Poet and Journalist. Eliza- 
beth Anna Semple. Craftsman for July. 

Sryte i Literature. — III. Archibald Dunn. 
Author (London) (18 c.) for June. 

Mrs. Ameria E. Barr. With portrait. Mar- 
guerite Mooers Marshall. Human Life (13 ¢.) for 
June. * 

Tuomas Wentworth Hicoinson. R. W. Wallace. 
Journal of Education (9 c.) for May 25. 

THe American Newspaper. IX.— The Advertis- 
ing Influence. Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier's 
(12 ¢.) for May 27. 

Joun Burrovcus, THE FARMER. Illustrated. 
James Melvin Lee. Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) 
for June 1. 

America’s Greatest Woman <Autuor ( Harriet 
Beecher Stowe). With portrait. Mabel Dodge 
Holmes. Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for 
June 15. 


Tue AMERICAN Newspaper. X.— The Unhealthy 
Alliance, Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier’s (13 ¢. ) 
for June 3. 

Tue AMERICAN Newspaper. XI.—‘ Our Kind of 
People.” Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier's (13 c.) 
for June 17. 

THe Reaper, THE REPORTER, AND THE NeEws. 
Shepard Ashman Morgan. Outlook (8 c.) for 
June 3. 

Str W. S. Gitpert. Outlook (8 c.) for June to. 

Harriet BeecHer Stowe : FRIEND oF THE SouTH. 
Charles Edward Stowe. Outlook (8 c.) for June to. 

A Movine Nover Sixty Years Arter (“ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”). Outlook (8 c.) for June to. 

Joun Howarp Payne. Outlook (8 c.) for June 17. 

Proressor Hiram Corson. Outlook (18 c.) for 
July (June 24). 

Japanese Poetry. Eugene Parsons. 
Register (9 c.) for June 22. 

Tue News 1n TweEnty-FIGHT LANGUAGES IN THE 
Mopern Baset (New York). Frank Marshall 
White, Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for June 24. 


Christian 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


John Bigelow, the oldest American 
author, now in his ninety-fourth year, has 
been ill, but is recovering. 

Miss Fannie Heaslip Lea has become Mrs. 
Hamilton Pope Agee, and has left her New 
Orleans home to live in Hawaii, where her 
husband is a government official. 

Miss Jeannette Marks has resigned her 
position on the faculty of Mount Holyoke 
College, in order to be able to devote more 
time to her writing. 

The Macmillan Company has published, 
in two volumes, the “ Autobiography” of 
Alfred Austin. 

The Putnams have published “ Ruskin: A 
Study in Personality,” by Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson. 

“The Life of Sir William Howard Rus- 
sell,” — who has been called “the father of 
the war correspondents,’ —edited by John 
Black Atkins, is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

M. A. De Wolfe Howe has undertaken 
for the Sturgis & Walton Company “ The 
Life and Letters of Charles Eliot Norton.” 

Professor Raleigh, the biographer of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
other great English writers, is writing a 
book on Chaucer. 
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The International ( New York) offers a 
prize of $50 for the best example of original 
unpublished tro-tem-potentry, which is de- 
fined in “ The Science of Poetry,” by Hud- 
son Maxim, as “tonally impressive lan- 
guage, such as verse, whose basic principle 
is time, replete with artistic trope or figures 
of speech.” The competition will close Sep- 
tember I. 

The Smart Set announces that under its 
new management it aims to present in each 
number: A complete short novel of real 
distinction; a generous number of short 
stories, written by men and women who 
have mastered the technique of the difficult 
art of story-telling, and who have the fac- 
ulty of evoking the subtleness and humor 
and dramatic pulsations of character and 
life ; a satiric essay on some engaging topic 
of wide interest; a one-act play of true 
merit ; the best verse of our best poets; a 
little masterpiece of French prose, in the 
original ; and a score or two of sparkling 


epigrams and witty “ modern instances.” 
The editors of the Country Gentleman, 
now published in Philadelphia by the Curtis 
Publishing Company, announce : “ We shall 
be glad to consider articles and photographs 
that deal with all phases of agriculture ; 


also short stories, verse, and humorous 
sketches relating to farm and country life. 
Manuscripts will receive careful and prompt 
consideration, and if found acceptable will 
be paid for at current rates.” 

The Lutheran general synod, before ad- 
journing its biennial session in Washington, 
voted to creat an official newspaper to be 
published either in New York or Philadel- 
phia. It is expected that it will absorb the 
present unofficial religious weeklies of the 
synod. 

The June number of the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company of Minneapolis, 
besides furnishing the customary invaluable 
guide to titles of articles in the magazines 
for the first half of the current year, also 
has a current events index which is 
serviceable to editors and all others who 
desire to keep run of the world’s recent 
history. 


Rev. Dr. Charles Macaulay Stuart, editor 
of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
has accepted a call to the chair of ethics 
and the philosophy of Christianity in Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., but he 
will retain his present position till next 
May. 

Rev. Dr. Howard A. Bridgman is now 
editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist, of 
which he has long been managing editor. 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, for twenty-two 
years editor-in-chief, has resigned, to de- 
vote his remaining years to literature and 
to travel. 


The Ram’s Horn ( Indianapolis ) has been 
revived as an undenominational religious 
monthly, by Elijah P. Brown, who origi- 
nally made it a success. 

Human Life has removed to New York. 

The College World has taken over the 
subscription list of the Western Intercolle- 
giate Magazine. 

Dress, the fashion magazine published by 
the McCready Publishing Company, of New 
York, will remove soon to Garden City, 
L. I., and be published from the large new 
plant of Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

In September the Modern Priscilla Com- 
pany will take over the publication of 
Everyday Housekeeping, which several years 
ago was taken in hand by the S. E. Cassino 
Company, of Salem, Mass. 

A receiver for all of the properties of E. 
G. Lewis at University City, Mo., and an 
injunction restraining the representatives of 
a syndicate of magazine publishers from ex- 
ercising authority under the recent agree- 
ment taking over the properties, have been 
demanded at St. Louis. 

Edward Harrigan died in New York June 
6, aged sixty-eight. 

Henry Abbey died at Tenafly, N. J., June 
7, aged sixty-nine. 

Alice Maude Kellogg 
Rochelle, N. Y., June 13. 


Professor Hiram Corson died at Ithaca, 
N. Y., June 15, aged eighty-two. 

Jonathan Sturgis died at Eastbourne, 
Eng., June 16, aged forty-seven. 


died at New 





